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ABSTRACT 

The first part of this bulletin serves 
readers about the various transfer policies and practic 
exist in various major school districts in Oregon and w 
family choice in schooling. By being aware of these pol 
district can reassess its own transfer policy and pract 
attitude toward transfers. Next, the document provides 
detailed report on one school district (Eugene School D 
Files and guestionnaire data were examined to determine 
to make use of student transfers, their reasons for doi 
sources -of information regarding the possibility of stu 
transfers, and the relationship of transfers to the soc 
characteristics of the district. (Authors/HM) 
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PREFACE 



There has been much ado about family 
choice in schooling?: some, arp;uing for 
cultural plural ism an<i the rights of fam- 
ilies, believe that families should be 
able to choose which school their chil- 
dren shall attend. Others, fearing deep- 
ened socio-economic and cultural polari- 
"Z^ti'orr, and a decrease in the quality of 
Dublic schooling, have arguc-d against the 
concept of families choo. ing schools for 
their children. F^ubstantive data concern- 
ing; the effects of such choice are sparse. 

This Bulletin presents a two-part 
overview of family choice in schooling. 
The first part, written in May, 197?, 
deals with major school districts in Ore- 
gon. The second part, written in October, 
1972, nresents information from an in- 
depth study of Eugene School District 4J. 
^oth studies were supported partially by 
a grant from the Office of Scientific and 
Scholarly Research in the Graduate School 
of the University of Oregon- 

Part I was written by Hollis McMilan, 
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Jansen, and David Sonnenfeld; Part 



II, by David Sonnenfeld. Hollis McMilan 
is a first-year law student at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Law. Pre- 
viouslv, he was associated with the Con- 
sumer Research Center at the University 
of Oregon. Hans Jansen received his 
M.S,A. from the University of Oregon Col- 
lege of Business Administration. He was 
also formerly associated with the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Consumer Research Center. 
David Sonnenfeld is an Independent Scholar 
and a Research ^^osociate at the U of 0 
Consumer Research Center. He is current- 
ly serving as a consultant for the Child- 
hood and Government Project at the Uni- 
versity of California School of Law, 
Berkeley. 

This Bulletin serves only to inform 
readers about the various transfer poli- 
cies and practices that do exist in yari- 
ous school districts > and which affect 
family choice in schooling. By being 
aware of these, a district can reassess 
its own transfer policy, practices, and 
its attitude toward transfers- -and 



change, if necessary, to a more suitable 
plan for handling transfers. 



BFTWCEN-SCffOOL, INTRA-DISTRICT STUDFNT TRANSFERS 



In major school district of Oregon 



by Mollis McMilan;, David Sonnenfeldj and Hans Jansen 



Introduction 

Parents in some school districts 
have p.reater amounts of freedom in re- 
gard to choosing schools than do parents 
in other school districts. The first 
part of this Bulletin compares the poli- 
cies of major school districts in Oregon 
in regard to students' ability to attend 
various schools. Putting the various 
formal and informal policies concerning 
choice of schools into a common perspec- 
tive, we explore the frequency of between- 
school transfer requests, and the frequen- 
cy that those requests were granted in 
each of the major districts. We also • 



hypothesize about reasons why the trans- 
fer requests were made, and suggest some 
variables that may be involved in deter- 
mining the fre^'iency of those requests. 

Methods 

To learn which Oregon districts fit 
our definition of '^major school district," 
we consulted the 1971-1972 Directory of 
Oregon Schools and Community Colleges . 
Eleven districts fit our criteria. They 
were then contacted by phone. From each 
district, we requested a copy of its offi- 
cial student transfer and attendance area 
policy, as well as estimates of the number 



"Major school district^' is defined here as a district serving a single urban or 
contiguous suburban area, and administering more than one high school* 

Families may exercise choice in schooling by choosing between classrooms in a 
school; but we are concerned here only with choice between schools* 
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of transfer requests and the number of 
requests granted for the 1371-1972 school 
vear. Finally, each district's adminis- 
trators were interviewed bv phone or in 
Person concerning their attitudes towcird 
student transfers. 

Most of the statistical information 
in the first part of this Bulletin is 
drawn from letters and copies of policies 
which we received from the school dis- 
tricts. Other data (the number of 
schools, and size of student population) 
are drawn from the 1971-1972 Directory of 
Oregon Schools and Community Colleges and 
from telephone conversations. 

No conclusions are drawn as to the 
relative effectiveness, adequacy, or 
desirability of various school districts' 
policies. Our task here is that of ob- 
jective comparative analysis • 

Findings 

The following section contains in- 
formation concerning the size of the stu- 
dent population, the number of schools, 

A. 

Figure on transfers requested was not 
principals and are not necessarily recorded. 



the number of student transfers requested 
and granted, and the type of policy in 
each major school district in Oregon. 
Numbers of requested and granted trans- 
fers are for the school year 1971-1972, 
and are in many cases only estimates. 
The data are summarized in Table 1, 
which follows this section. 

Albany — 3,807 students, 5 schools. 

10 transfers requested, 2 
granted. 

Albany District 8J has no written 
or officially adopted transfer policy. 
To deal with the few transfer requests 
they get each vear, the administration 
operates under the idea that transfers 
will not be granted unless a special re- 
quest is made by an outside agency such 
as a doctor, judge, etc. 

Re avert on -- 18,379 students, 34 schools. 
85 transfers granted. 

Beaverton District 48 has a formal, 
wr\tten student transfer policy. The 
policy first outlines the procedure a 
parent and student should follow in re- 
questing a transfer: They first acquire 

liable, as initial requests go to the 



forms, from the Instruction Office; then 
thev fill them out and deliver them to 
the principal of the school the student 
is then attending. After the request is 
reviewed by the principals of both 
schools involved, it is passed on to the 
director of the Instruction Office with a 
recommendat ion • 

The policy sets out four considera- 
tions by which a request should be judged. 
They are: (a) educational need; (b) teach- 
er-pupil ratio in the receiving school; 
(c) change in attendance boundaries re- 
quiring a change in school; and (d) the 
date of application. 

Beaverton's general attitude toward 
student transfers is summarized in a sen- 
tence from the policy statement: "Trans- 
fers within the district by students to a 
school outside their attendance area shall 
he minimized." 

Corvallis — 7,7<^3 students, 70 schools. 

28 transfers granted.'^ 

Corvallis District 509J has no offi- 
cially adopted transfer policy. The 



feeling of the administration is that 
transfers should be granted only in hard- 
ship cases. Mr. Hardmah, Director of 
Personnel, defined hardship cases as psy- 
chological problems (documented by a doc- 
tor's letter), discipline problems, and 
educational problems. Principals of the 
involved schools decide on the transfer 
requests, 

Eugene — 21,156 students, 44 schools. 

278 transfers requested, 266 
granted. 

Eugene District 4J has a formally 
adopted, written y>olicy. The policy al- 
lows considerable administrative lati- 
tude in granting transfers* It states 
that students will attend the school lo- 
cated in the attendance area in which 
they reside unleiss the superintendent, 
upon presentation of "good and sufficient" 
reasons, allows them to transfer. Two 
categories are given which are good and 
sufficient reasons. They are the health 
of the child and the hardship of the par- 
ents. Administrative attitudes toward 
transfers are generally supportive. 



Figure on requested transfers was not available because initial requests go to 
principals rather than to central administrators. 
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Gresham - 4,495 students, 3 high schools. 
115 transfers granted.'* 



Gresham Union High School District 2J 
does not have a centrally administered 
student transfer policy. Its official 
policy requires the principals of the 
schools involved to decide whether or not 
a transfer is granted. Their decision 
may be appealed to the superintendent. 
The official district policy states that 
transfers can only be gv-anted when a stu- 
dent has exceptional needs, as determined 
by their principals. Exceptional needs 
is interpreted to mean emotional or phys- 
ical needs as opposed to educational 
needs. The administration does not en- 
courage t ran s f er s . 

Klamath Falls (School District No. 1 and 
Union High School District No, .2) — 
U,637 students, 10 schools. 11 
transfers requested, 11 granted* 

Neither of the, Klamath Falls dis- 
tricts has an official written policy. 



There are three factors in practice which 
administrators use to judge transfer re- 
quests; a) health; b) domestic relations 
problems; and c) to make an adjustment in 
c,\ass loads. 

Lake Oswego -- 6,265 students, 10 schools. 

72 transfers requested, 66 
granted. 

The Lake Oswego district's written 
policy on student transfers states all 
acceptable reasons for transferring. 
They include cases in which: a) a stu- 
dent moves from one attendance area to 
another during fhe school year and is al- 
lowed to finish that year in his old 
school; b) cases in which a student an- 
ticipatcs moving into a new attendance 
area after the beginning of a semester 
and wishes to enroll in the school for 
the attendance area into which he will be 
moving; c) cases in which a student has 
completed two years in a particular high 
school and wishes to complete his final 



Figure on requested transfers was not available because initial requests go to 
nrincipals rather than to. central administrators. 

This figure includes not only transfers between schools i^as we are considering in 
this Bulletin ) , but also transfers from one room to another within the same school, and 
re-admissions after withdrawal or suspension. 

O 
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year there even though he has moved from 

that attendance area; and finally, d) a 

discretionary category which provides for 

transfers in cases where the educational 

interests or physical or emotional cone 

siderations indicate a transfer would be 

warranted. Discretionary transfers are 

decided upon by the superintendent. The 

attitude of the administration toward 

transfers is supportive, "as long "as 

class loads are not up^et." 

North Clackamas ~ 1U,000 students, 27 

schools. 32 transfers 
requested, 25 granted. 

The transfer policy of North Clackanias 
District 12, at the time of this writing, 
considers three reasons valid for grant- 
ing transfers: a) if continued attend- 
ance at the present school is considered 
undesirable by the administration; b) if 
a family or student hardship exists; c) if 
a family moves from the attendance area 
during a student's eighth, eleventh, or 
twelfth year, or during the final nine 
weeks of the school year. 

Portland — 72,118 students, 118 schools. 

1,6U7 transfers requested, 
1,1C2 granted. 

The opening paragraph of the official 

O ' 2y on attendance areas and transfers 
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is significant in demonstrating the Port- 
land Public Schools' attitude toward 
transfers : 

In order to assure the Lest edu- 
cational opportunities for all 
students, efforts should be made 
to encourage students to trans- 
fer 'on a voluntary basis to and 
from schools in a manner which 
will increas-e- the heterogeneity 
of student populations according 
to racial, ethnic, social and 
economic factors in each school. 

This statement reflects the unique- 
ness of the Portland district. Portland, 
being the only large urban area in the 
state with a sizeable minority population, 
under court order, has to actively seek a 
racial balance within its schools. Ideal 
balance is considered to be 10 to 25 per- 
cent Black. One method of achieving this 
balance is the administrative transfer. 
Each year. Black students are sought out 
by district psychologists, counselors, 
and social workers who counsel in neigh- 
borhoods where Blacks live. Black stu- 
dents who are attending majority-Black 
schools are asked to go to majority-Anglo 
schools. In transfers of this type^s the 
school district provides transportation 
for the student to his new school. 

Two other types of transfer have 



also been established by district policy 
in Portland, "Requested Transfers" and 
"Hardship Transfers." "Requested Trans- 
fers" is a catch-all category for which 
the only conditions are space available 
and racial balance. "Hat-'dship Transfers" 
refer to students who may have sono spe- 
cial need (i.e., health problems, special 
curriculum, transportation, proximity to 
job, etc. ). 

The Portland Public Schools also 
have procedures which allow for concurrent 
or "cooperative" enrollment in two schools. 
This Dolicy allows students to take 
courses offered' in more than one school* 
Transportation is not provided for coop- 
erative enrollTniant . 

It should be noted that several 
schools in the Portland district are 
district-wide in nature, or are open to 
selected attendance areas. Most of these 
schools are at the pre-school or high 
school level, 

Salem — 22,543 students, UI4 schools. 

200 transfers requested, 170 
granted. 

Salem District 2UJ has a written 

6 
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policy which states all acceptable rea- 
sons for transferrinR. However, this 
policy is several years old and the admin- 
istration has chosen to disregard the 
rigid approach taken toward transfers in 
the policy statement. In fact, all that 
is now required is a written request from 
a parent giving a valid reason for the 
change, "Valid reason" is interpreted as'^ 
"any reason not considered by the school 
administration or the central administra- 
tion to be a 'minor beef with a teacher 
or another student." The attitude toward 
transfers is favorable. The superintend- 
ent indicates that the district has dis- 
cussed the possibility of open enrollment. 

Springfield ~ 9,821 students, 20 schools. 

190 transfers requested, 
29 granted. 

At the time of this writing, Spring- 
field changed attendance boundaries. 
This change has resulted in a change in 
written and enacted transfer policy in 
order to treat the increased number of 
transfer requests with some consistency. 
In the past, transfer requests were han- 
dled by the principals of the schools 



involved. Each request is now acted upon 
by a committee of four adminis L'rators 
(two assistant superintendents and two 
suoervisorv personnel). The committee 
has a list of guidelines s<itting forth 
acceptable reasons for transferring* 
Most are reasons for allowing a student 
to complete the year or grading period in 
his old school. A senior in high school 
whose parents move from the attendance 
area after the beginning of the school 
year mav complete the year in his old 
school. A student whose family moves 
after the first third of any grading 
Beriod may be permitted to remain through- 
out th<* grading period. Transfers may 
also be made, according to the guidelines, 
to correct ^^an educational problem." In 
such cases, the member of the committee 
to whom the request is submitted is re- 
sponsible for determining the facts of 
the case from the teacher (s) and school(s) 
involved. Parents are allowed to be 
present at the committee meetings. The 
procedure of gaining a hearing before the 
committee is also spelled out: the par- 
ent and student fill out a Petition for 



Change of School Assignment and leave it 
with the buildinp, administrator. Ovf»r- 
all, the district does not encourage 
transfers . 

Discussion 

Policies and attitudes toward stu- 
dent transfers encountered in this study 
differ. Official, written transfer poli- 
cies range from nonexistent policies to 
those specifically enumerating each' 
acceptable reason for transferring. 
Administrators' attitudes toward intra- 
district student transfers range from 
supportive to non-supportive. 

Three of the eleven districts, the 
Albany, Corvallis, and Klamath Falls dis- 
tricts, have no officially adopted, writ- 
ten policy. These are among the smaller 
districts. The policies under which 
these districts operate are informal, 
administrative policies. 

Formally adopted, written policies 
are found in the other eight districts 
s-udied. These policies may be separated 
■into three categories: 1) the Gresham, 
Lake Oswego, North Clackamas 3 Salem, and 
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Springfield districts have policies which 
exnliritlv 5;tate most or alt of the ac- 
ceptable reasons for transferring, leav- 
ing little room for administrative dis- 
cretion. 2) The Eugene and Beaverton dis- 
tricts have adopted policies which give 
administrators considerabl^i latitude in 
determining whether or not a transfer 
should be granted. 3) The Portland Pub- 
lic Schools' policy establishes three 
types of transfers^ one of which involves 
the active recruiting of students, espe- 
cially non-Anglo students, for transfers. 
The single consideration of racial balance 
makes the Portland district's policy un- 
like those of other districts. In prac- 
tice, Portland allows easy transfers for 
Blacks (except to the few majority-Black 
schools) while making transfers for Anglos 
quite difficult. 

In evaluating the total nature of a 
district's transfer policy, administra- 
tive attitudes toward transfers can be a 
factor equally or more important than the 
written policy. Salem Public Schools 
administrators, for instance, have an 
attitude toward transfers which overlooks 

ERIC 



the specifics of the district's written 
.Dolicv.: in tho words of tho \\\\om Public 
Schools' superintendent, they are grant- 
ing transfers "quite freely now," in 
spite of a i-^elatively restrictive written 
policy. Likewise, in Lake Oswego, a pos- 
itive attitude toward transfers may con- 
tribute to a higher rate of transfers 
than in similar districts. In districts 
other than those just mentioned, adminis- 
trative attitudes tend to follow the writ- 
ten policy of their district. Those dis- 
tricts with flexible written transfer 
policies tend to have flexible attitudes; 
those with more rigid policies tend to 
have rigid attitudes. 

A third factor which may affect 
transfers is the administrative level at 
v/hich transfer decisions are made. The 
Beaverton, Corvallis, and Gresham dis- 
tricts rely to a great extent on princi- 
pals of the two schools involved either 
to make the final decision, or to forward 
recommendations to a district administra- 
tor. The Snri-ngfield district depends on 
a committee to evaluate transfer request'sr'^ 
In the remaining districts, it is generally 

i 



a district l^vel administrator who deter- 
mines the outcome of transfer requests. 
There appears to be a relationship 
between the size of the student popula- 
tion and the way in which transfer poli- 
cies are administered . For instance, it 
is only in smaller districts (3,000 to 
7,000 students) that no written policies 
exist. Those districts which have a pol- 
icy allowing considerable administrative 
latitude have student populations cf be- 
tween 18,000 and 23,000." Remaining dis- 
tricts, those with more strictly defined 
policies, either fall between these two 
clusters, or are special cases (e.g., the 
Portland Public Schools must consider 
racial balance; the Gresham district ad- 
ministers only high schools). 

An area which warrants further study 
is how stated policies and attitudes af- 
fect the number of transfer requests. Our 
data suggest there may be a relationship 
between strictness of policy and the num- 
ber of requests. For instance, Albany, 



Xlamath Falls , and North Clackamas have 
fewer requests per pupil than the other 
districts for which figures are available. 
In each case, stated policy or attitude 
or both is not favorable toward transfers. 
Springfield, the district having the 
highest number of requests per pupil is 
not very representative of how strictness 
of policy relates to the number of re- 
quests — since it changed boundaries at 
the time of this study. Eugene, Salem, 
and Lake Oswego, the districts having the 
next highest number of requests per pupil, 
have positive attitudes and/or flexible 
policies toward transfers. 

Other variables which may ate to 
the frequency of transfer requests and 
the reasons for those requests are: 
(1) the degree of clarity of district 
attendance boundary lines; (2) the place- 
ment of attendance boundary lines (i.e. , 
making an area on one side of a river 
part of a district on the other side of 
the river, when there is a more easily 



Salem which has a student population of 22,543 is considered in this category be- 
cause in practice, its policy allows . considerable latitude. 
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accessible school on the same side); 

(3) the degree of differentiation between 

schools in specific school districts; 

(U) the degree of differentiation withift 

schools in specific school districts; 

(5) the amount of information (particular- 



ly via the media) that has beep made 
available about individual schools; and 
(6) the he teroj3;eneity /homogeneity (in 
terms of socio-economic status race , 
ethnicity, etc.) of each district's pop 
ulation.' 



BETWEEN- SCHOOL, INTRA-DISTRICT STUDENT TRANSFERS 
An in-depth report: Eugene, Oregon 



by David Sonnetifeld 



Introduction 

Parents in Eugene, Oregon school dis- 
trict UJ have a great deal of flexibility 
in choosing schools for thair children. 
They may, if they desire, request that 
their children be transferred to schools 
other than the ones to which they have 
been assigned* Such requests are made to 
the Superintendent's office and* ar» usual- 
ly decided upon by an Administrative 
Assistant, who considers each request on 
an individual basis. No transportation is 



provided if the request is accepted. 
Little effort has been made by the dis- 
trict to publicize the policy. Of 299 
requests for student transfers received 
by tha district for the 1971-72 school 
year, almost 90 percept were granted. 

Specifically, the purpose of this 
study was to determine: 

(a) who, in relation to the total 
population of the school dis- 
trict , had attempted to make 
use of student transfers for 
the 1971-72 school year; 

(b) the reasons for whic^ parents 



This is an abridged version of Family Choice in Schooling: A Case Study . Intra- 
District Student Transfers, Eugene, Oregon . Published by thej Office of Scientific and 
Scholarly Research at the University of Oregon, the full report is available from the 
Consumer Research Center, College of Business, University of Oregon y for a nominal fee. 
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had been v;illir^5 to sacrifice 
the cost of pursuing the trans- 
fer request and the cost of 
their childr'-jn changing schools; 

(c) why certain schools, if any, 
had been requested more fre- 
quently than others ; 

(d) from whom parents had obtained 
information about the possi- 
bility of student transfers; 

(e) the degree of parents' satis- 
faction with their children's 
present school situations'; and 

(f ) the degree to which students in 
the district had become more or 
less homogeneously grouped (in 
terms of their socio-economic 
characteristics) as a result of 
the student transfers ♦ 



Hypotheses 

We hypothesized that: 

(a) student transfers had been uti- 
lized predominantly by families 
of high socio-economic status; 

(b) parents had requested transfers 
largely to enable their chil- 
dren to go to curricularly or 
environmentally differentiated 
schools ; 

(c) some schools had been requested 
more frequently than others, 
due to their differentiation 
from other schools ; 

(d) parents had obtained information 
about the possibility% of trans- 

. fers from a number of sources, 
but particularly from their 
friends and colleagues; 



(e) that many parents would be quite 
satisfied with their children's 
present school situations, while 
a substantial number would be 
still dissatisfied; and that 

(f ) students in the district had 
become substantially more homo- 
geneously grouped (in terms of 
their socio-economic character- 
istics) as a result of student 
transfers. 



Methods 

Data were first obtained from origi- 
nal written requests made to District UJ 
by the parents. As school district files 
on individuals are confidential material, 
all data were collected by District UJ 
personnel and presented to us in aggregate 
form. Data from District 4J files, for 
each transfer request for the 1971-72 
school year, included: . 

(a) the reasons stated for the 
request , 

(b) the school the transfer was. ^ 
requested t£, and 

(c) the status of the request. 

\ie also received data concerning the 
school requested and the school of 
prigin-ation for each student involved in 
a transfer request. 
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Note the difference between "transfer request" and "student" in this paragraph: 
transfer request might .pertain to. several students. 



Additional data were obtained via ^ 
mailed questionnaires (see Appendix A). 
To protect the privacy of the parents in- 
volved, the district addressed and /friailed 
all questionnaires. Questionnaires were ' 
mailed to 277 families (seven families 
had made more than one request; 15 re- 
quests had been initiated not by families ^ 
but by correctional officials). No at- 
tempt was made to follow up the original 
mailing, due to the excessive amounts of 
district time that would have been in- 
volved in addressing and mailing. One 
hundred-seventeen , or 42 percent, of the 
questionnaires were completed and returned 
over a four-week period. 

Where possible, data from district 
UJ files were compared to data obtained 
via the questionnaire as a check of the 
latter data*s validity, and vice versa-. 

Findings 

Who requested transfers? Question- 
naire data indicate that those parents 
who had requested student transfers for 
the 1971-72 school year were likely of 
higher relative socio-economic status 
O were Eugene families as a whole. 
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Respondents had larger annual incomes than 
Eugene families as a whole; they had also 
had more schooling, and were more predom- 
inantly managerial-professional and white- 
collar workers than various comparative 
" populations in Eugene. 

In regard to length of residency, 36 
percent of the families in the sample had 
lived in their present junior high school 
district for less than two years, 26 per- 
cent for two to five years , and 38 percent 
for more than five years. This is rough- 
ly comparable to Census data for Eugene 
which show that 39 percent of all families; 
and unrelated individuals had lived in 
their present home for less than two years, 
29 percent for two to five years, and 32 
percent for more than five years. 

Forty-nine percent of the sample 
population intended to continue living in 
their present junior high school distr''ct 
for less than two years, 22 percent for 
two to five years, and U9 percent for 
more than five years. 

Why did parents request transfers? 
Data which revealed reasons why parents 

if 

had requested student transfers were ob- 
tained both from district f lies knd- frpih 



questionnaire data. Data obtained from 
the questionnaire were of two types: we 
first asked respondents to state the rea- 
sons for their requests which they had 
stated to the district; then, in order to 
check. the validity of data in district 
files, we asked respondents to state any 
reasons they had had for the^ request ^ but 
had not state'd to the district. 

Data obtained from the first ques- 
tion on the questionnaire (reasons men- 
tioned ) follow extremely closely to the 
data from district files, with one excep- 
tion: the number of negative reasons men- 
tioned on the questionnaire were consid- 
erably higher than the nximber mentioned 
in district files, at least as the files 
were coded • Data obtained from the second 
question (reasons not mentioned), however, 
were quite different from the. file data* 

According to District W files , the 
greatest number of transfers were requested 
to enable a student either to continue in 
5 school she or he had moved away ' from j 
or in the case of boundary confusions, to 
attend junior or senior high school with 
his or her friends from elementary or 



junior high school; these might be con- 
sidered reasons of stability — in cases 
where the family has moved, they might 
also be seen as expressions of satisfac- 
tion with the previously attended schools. 

The second most frequent type of 
reason indicated in (""istrict records was 
to enable a student to take advantage of 
particular schools' programs and/or 
general environments . At an elementary - 
level, the locations of requested and 
original schools were frequently at the ' 
center of pait*ents' requests for transfers: 
they were concerned about the general 
safety of routes to the schools, the 
amounts of traffic along the routes, and 
the proximity of the schools to after- 
school c hild care . 

As was mentioned earlier, data ob- 
tained from the -first question on the 
questionnaire follow closely to thar ob- 
tained from district files. Data from 
the second question a're jMavealing: of 
the reasons parents indicated that they 
had not mentioned to the district, -43 per- 
cent concerned problems in, or dissatis- 
faction with original schools. Another 



20 percent had not mentioned that they de- 
sired to send their children to particular 
schools because of the schools' programs 
and/or general environments. It would 
seem that parents had understated to the 
district desires both to get away from 
perceived inadequacies .at particular 
schools and to go to particular schools 
because of their programs and/or general 
environments. 

Why certain schools? Some schools 
predominantly attracted transfer requests 
to them; other schools had transfers pri- 
marily requested away from them. And some 
schools were involved in more transfer ir'e- 
quests than other schools. What caused 
these patterns to emerge? 

At the senior high school level, two 
schools attracted large numbers of trans- 
fer requests to chem; and two schools had 
large numbers of transfer requests away 
from them. School boundaries, school pro- 
grams, and general environment were appar- 
ently major causes for transfer requests. 

At the junior high school level, one • 
.school attracted large numbers of requests 
to it; and two schools had large numbers 
O '15 
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of transfer requests away from them. 

The one school which attracted a 
large number of transfer requests is one 
of the most unique schools in District W : 
the curriculum is periodically revised, 
many classes are offered on a three- or 
six-week basis, many classes have been 
offered at student request, no classes are 
requireS^or completion, and written eval- 
uations have taken the place of grades • 
Modeled after William Glasser's "school 
without failure," the school is probably 
the most well-known of the district's few 
"experimental" schooTsl the local news 
media have probably carried more (non- 
sports ) news about this school than any 
other single school in'&ie district. 

It is apparently this school's unique- 
ness (and perb."*';>s also its notoriety) 
which attracts many of the transfer re- 
quests: the largest number of requests 
to this school (35 percent of 43), accord- 
ing to District 4J data, were specifically 
for reasons of its program and/or general 
environment. 

At the elementary level, several 
schools were involved in relatively large 



numbers of transfer requests: three 
schools attracted large numbers of re- 
quests to them; and four schools had large 
numbers of transfers requested away from 
them. 

Geograohy is probably more important 
at the elementary level than at any other 
level* Transportation and safety are also 
important factors at this level. Schools 
which are relatively isolated received few 
transfer requests. 

Where did parents learn of transfers? 
According to the questionnaire data , par- 
ents had found out about transfers prima- 
rily 'from school officials, guidance 
counselors , friends , and from central 
office personnel. Other parents, however, 
siniply assumed that they could get a 
transfer^ were awa^e from common . knowl- 
edge that they could get one. 

It might be noted that the question- 
naire data seiim to indicate that most of 
^those parents who had gone to the top of 
the center of authority in the district — 
to the central office — were parents in the 
upper-income brackets. Of the fifteen 
families who had gone to the central 
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offices for information about obtaining a 
transfer, twelve had incomes of over 
$12,000, eight had, incomes of over $15,000. 
Those in the questionnaire sample who 
were aware from common knowledge that it 
was possible to get transfers were also 
from the uppsr-income brackets. 

Were jparents satisfied with their 
children's present school situation? 
According to the questionnaire data, 90 
percent of the parents who had requested 
transfers were either very satisfied or 
satisfied with their children's present 
school situation; 2 percent were slightly 
satisfied or neutral; 5 percent were 
slightly dissatisfied; and only 2 percent 
were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied. 

Did students in the district become 
more homogeneously grouped? The final 
question with which we were concerned was 
whether students in District UJ had become 
more or less homogeneously grouped (in 
terms of their socio-economic status) as a 
result of its transfer policy*. Question- 
naire data only tell half of the "story: 
although there are data on the direction 
of socio-economic movement between schools , 



there are not data concerning the present 
socio-economic composition of district 
schools. Unfortunately, the socio-economic 
composition of school attendance areas can- 
not be easily extrapolated from any exist- 
ing data, including the 1970 S. Census 
data. Thus, the most ve can convey here 
is the direction of socio-economic move- 
ment; this .we will do, drawing from the 
questionnaire data. 

At the high school level, parents who 
requested transfers for the 1971-72 school 
year were predominantly of high socio- 
economic starus (28 percent of the male 
parents were blue-collar workers, 31 per- 
cent were white-collar workers, 41 per- 
cent were managerial-professionals; 43 
percent had received at least a bachelor's 
degree; 39 percent earned $10,000-$15,000; 
48 percent earned $15,000 or more). Cer- 
tain high schools g£iined students of high 
socio-economic status; others lost such 
students. Questionnaire data are not 
sufficient to reveal all of the trends. 

. At the junior high school level, par- 
ents .who requested transfers were of mixed 
(thouj^h high) socio«economic status (53 
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percent of the male parents were blue- 
collar workers, 19 percent were white- 
collar workers, 28 percent were managerial* 
professionals; 55 percent had received at 
least a bachelor's degree; 3^ percent 
earned $10,000-$15,000, 40 percent earned 
over $15,000), The "experimental" school 
noted earlier gained students of high, 
medium, and low socio-economic status; one 
junior high lost students of medium socio- 
economic status, and another lost students 
of medium to high socio-economic status. 
Data are insufficient to determine any 
trends f or^other junior high schools. 

At the elementary school level, par- 
ents who requested transfers were of me- 
dium to high socio-economic status (21 
percent of the male parents w^re blue- 
collar workers , 23 percent were white- 
collar workers, and 45 percent were 
managerial-professionals; 54 percent had 
received at least a bachelor* s degree; 51 
percent of the families earned $10,000- 
$15,000, 24 percent earned over $15,000). 
Three schools gained students of high 
socio-economic status; two lost students 
of high socio-economic status, and one 



school lost students of mixed socio- 
economic status. Data are insufficient 
to reveal any trends for other elementary 
schools • 

Additional Data from the Questionnaire 

Although we did not originally in- 
tend to study the decision-making behavior 
of thosci administering District Ws trans- 
fer policy, responses to our question- 
naire provided some interesting data con- 
cerning that matter. These data are the 
following statements (in atiswer to open 
questions) : 

"My child has made very good progress 
in school this year. The opportunity 
of choosing her own study areas has 
greatly increased her motivation and 
commitment to the job* She has vol- 
untarily registered for courses to 
improve her weak areas , is eager to 
attend school, proud of belonging to 
that school, and takes full responsi- 
bility for her school work. This 
program has my full support — I am 
only distressed that the transfer 
was only granted for one year and we 
can look forward to the same hassle 
in getting another transfer for next 
year." 

) is an outstanding school 

with so many opportunities for kids. 
My children have made many nice 
friends — students and teachers. 
Only sorry that they must go to a 
different high school and have -to 
star*t all over." (Parent whose re- 
quest had been denied) 
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"but we were to. d that we would be 
denied transfer to junior high at 

(...: — ).t^ 

"The situation at ( ) has wors- 
ened and we are requesting again for 
transfer for the three youngest this 
coming fall. We feel the program at 
( ) is completely without direc- 
tion and the children (ours and 
classmates) are not progressing to 
the level they should for their 
ages." 

"My child is exceptionally bright — 
school held no challenges — boredom 
caused truancy — no one seemed in- 
terested in giving her anything to 
'get her teeth into.' Also an ex- 
perimenter, a daredevil, and in- 
•ncvative. School suggested trans- 
fer — seemed to want to be rid of 
her. We did not transfer because' of 
transportation problems — and school 
problems remain." 

"First transfer request was denied 

[asked for ( )]. ( ) was 

difficult for one child — he never 
adjusted!" 



These data raise a number of questions: 
Why are some people apparently "hassled" 
and others (those who didn't make such 
comments) not? Why were some reasons 
apparently "legitimate" and others not? 
Are student transfers being used in a 
retributive manner by schools? 

Validity of the Data 

We must mention a number of limita- 
tions of the data discussed above. In 



doins so, we will first consider the data 
which we received from District UJ, then 
the data collected via our questionnaire. 

There are at least two limitations 
of the data collected from District UJ 
files, both concerning the reasons for 
which transfers ;were requested:^ (1) As 
we have mentioned, District W personnel, 
in coding the reasons for which transfers 
were requested, represented the ent ire 
set of reasor.^: contained in each wri'ten 
request by only a single coded reason: 
certainly, considerable information was 
lost; not to mention the interpretive 
bias of the person (or persons) doing the 
coding. And (2) The reasons foi? transfer 
requests contained in the parents' writ- 
ten requests to the district were probably 
only those reasons which parents thought 
legitimate enough to obtain approval of 
their requests; "illegitimate," but just 
as real, reasons were very likely not to 
have been included in those written re- 
quests. Questionnaire data support this 
contention. 

The data obtained from the question- 
naire have at least four limitations: 
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(1) F<esponses v?ere received from only U2 
percent of the families to whom we mailed 
the questionnaire. This' is a sample 
large enough to make qualified statements 
such as we have throughout this paper, 
but there are probably segments of the 
population which have not been properly 
represented. One particular population 
which we know to be improperly represented 
is that population of families who had 
been denied their requests for transfers. 
District UJ data show that approximately 
10 percent of the transfer requests for , 
the 1971-72 school year were denied; this 
would involve 30 families. However, only 
two of the 117 responses which we received 
were from families whose requests had been 
denied. As one can notice, we have not 
attempted to generalize about this par- 
ticular population. 

(2) We assume that female and male 
parents in any given family would have 
answered in the same manner. This assump- 
tion is weak — since there were several 
questions in which there was room for 
subjectivity; e.g. , questions concerning 
reasons for their request, and satisfaction 



with their child's present school situa- 
tion. (3) We assume that, in asking par- 
ents to give information onlv about their 
most recent transfer request^ we are not 
losing an inordinate amount of informa- 
tion. And, (4) in regard to parents* 
satisfaction with their children's present 
school situations, the data must be taken 
with a grain of. salt: a test of parental 
satisfaction over tim e would likely pro- 
vide different results than a test , such 
as the one in the questionnaire, of pa- 
rental satisfaction soon after they have 
been positively reinforced by the grant- 
ing of their transfer request. 

Summary of Findings 

(1) As presently structured, the 
District W transfer policy appears to 
have, been utilized primarily by those 
parents and students of high socio- 
economic status. 

(2) Any one or a combination of the 

following factors might have touched off 

requests for transfers: 

(a) • If a family had moved and 
wished their child (ren) to 
continue at a previously 
O attended school; 



(b) If the program and/or 
.general environment of a 

particular school were 
•differentiated from that 
of adjacent schools; 

(c) If, for whatever reasons , 

. parents became dissatisfied 
with a particular school, 
and there was a more attrac- 
tive (and known) alterna- 
tive within a reasonable 
distance ; 

(d) If, in the case of a 
junior or senior high 
school, boundaries were 

. drawn so as to divide 
parts of the student body 
of a feeder school; 

(e) If, in the case of an ele- 
mentary school, a major 
traffic arterial bisected 
its attendance area. 

(3) Parents had likely learned 
about the possibility of obtaining a 
school transfer f:*om a variety of sources. 
School officials , guidance counselors , 
friends, and the district offices were 
the most frequently mentioned sourccf^. 

(4) Parents were apparently very 
largely satisfied with their children's 
present school situation. 

(5) Available data are insufficient 
to determine whether students in District 
UJ are becoming more or less homogeneously 
grouped in terms of socio-economic status. 



Discussion 



economic status, for four reasons: 



Although there are no data to support 
them, following are a number of tentative 
conclusions concerning family choice in 
schooling: 

(1) A large number of requests to 
some schools mav have been caused in part 
by the existence of: 

(a) A large percentage of - 
rentfvd homes within the 
schools ' attendance areas — 
this might have precipi- 
tated requests from fami- 
lies who had moved and de- 
sired their children to 
continue in the same 
school. 

(b) Larger amounts of informa- 
tion (particularly via the 
mass media) about those 
schools — this might have 
caused parents to be more 
aware of alternatives to 
their present school, pos- 
sibly ^of alternatives more 
desirable than their pres- 
ent school; 

(c) Peer pressure on parents 
and /or children to attend 
those schools — the £>tyles 
of schooling, or the 
schools themselves, may- 
have be^n in vogue at the 
time / 

(2) As presently structured and ad- 
ministrated, the District UJ transfer 
policy may discriminate against the par- 
ticipation cf families of low socio- 



(a) The availability of school 
transfers is not publicly 
advertised; studies have 
shown that it is not gen- 
erally people of low socio- 
economic status who have 
access to privileged in- 
formation — if people don't 
know about a policy, they 
can't take advantage of it. 

(b) Information about various 
schools is not generally 
available; again, it is • 
generally not people of 
low socio-economic status 
who have access to privi- 
leged information — if peo- 
ple do not know what theii** 
alternatives are, they 
can't choose from among 
thetti. 

(c) Transportation is not pro- 
vided; only those who Can 
afford the additional time 
and/or money can take ad- 
vantage of the transfer 
policy — this is particular- 
ly true at the elementary 
school level, as such stu- 
dents are often not able 

to manage medium-long dis- 
tances by themselves. 

(d) In deciding that they "can't 
give everyone" a transfer, 
administrators may be disr- 
criminating against those 
people who don't know how 

tb convince them of the 
validity of their argu- 
ments—it is likely the 
highly schooled people 
(people of high socio- 
economic status) who can 
best sell their arguments. 



In reading this study, certain 
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Questions come to mind. We We looked at 
who appears to be benefiting from District 
UJ*s transfer policy. Is this as it 
should be? There are various reasons 
parents request transfers. Are these 
reasons valid? Should any reason be 



valid? Apparently not all parents know 
that they can try to get a transfer. 
Should more parents know about transfers? 
If we wanted more people to know about 
transfers, how would we start to "publi- 
cize" it? 



APh^NDIX A 
Questionnaire 



NOTE: PLEASE DO NOT WRITE YOUR NAME OR ADDRESS ANYWHERE ON THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. In order 
to protect your privacy 5, the information should be filled out on a completely anon- 
vmous basis only. Thank you. 



(1) Person(s) filling out questionnaire: 

(1) Eather 

(2) Mother 

(3) Eather and Mother 

(4) Other 



(2) Number of children: 

(3) ^ge of each child: 

(4, 5) Eormal schooling completed: 
Mother Father 

(1) less than high school 

(2) high school 

(3) two vears college or vocational school 

bachelor's degree 

(5) advanced college degree 



(6) Combined yearly income of family: 

(1) less than $4,000 (5) 10,000 11,999 

(2) U,000 - 5,999 (6) 12,000 - 14,999 

(3) 5,000 - 7,999 (7) 15,000 - 24,999 

(U) R,000 - 9,999 (8) 25,000 or more 
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(7) Occupation of father: 

(8) Occupation of mother: 



(9) How long have you lived in your present iunior high school district? 

(1) less than 1 year 

(2) 1 - 2 years 

(3) 2 - 3 years 

(U) 3 - 5 years 

(5) 5 - 10 years 

(6) more than 10 years 

(10) How m\ ch longer do you think you will be staying in your present junior high school 
districL? 

(1) less than 1 year 

(2) 1-2 years 

(3) 2 - 3 years 

(U) 3-5 years 

(5) 5 - 10 years 

(6) more than 10 years 

(11) Number of children school transfers requested for: 

(12) Age of each child transfer requested for: 



PLEASE COMPLETE FOR 
MOST RECENT TRANSFER ONLY 



(13 - 16) Date transfer requested: 



(17, 18) School transfer requested to: 



(19, 20) School transfer requested from? 



(21) Reasons for request (as stated to school district): 



(22) Other contributing reasons for request (not mentioned in request to school 
district ) : 
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(23) Request was: (1) Accepted 

(2) Denied 

(24) Where did you find out that you could get a school transfer? (Friends , . neighbors , 
children, at work, from the principal, from the guidance counselor, from the dis- 
trict offices, etc.): 



(25) Before you requested a school transfer, how easy (hard) did you think it would be 
to get a transfer? 

(1) very easy 
(2) easy 

(3) more easy than hard 

(U) neither easy nor hard 

(5) more hard than easy 

(6) hard 

(7) very hard 

(8) didn't know 

(26) After you requested a transfer, how easy (hard) did you feel it had been to get a 
transfer? 

(1) very easy 

(2) easy 

(3) more easy than hard 

(4) neither easy nor hard 

(5) more hard than easy 

(6) hard 

^ (7) very hard 

(57) How satisfied (dissatisfied) are you with the school situation your child is in 
now? 

(1) verv satisfied 

(2) satisfied 

(3) slightly satisfied 

(U) neutral 

(5) slightly dissatisfied 

(6) dissatisfied 

(7) very dissatisfied 

(28) Please explain your aviswer to question #27: 
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